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THE NORTH-AMERICAN REVIEW 

Travels in England. 

Continued from p. 276. 

We bad made so many extracts from this work, that they 
exceeded our limits, and as they were already in type and 
we knew nothing better we could present to the publick, 
we have, contrary to a rule determined upon, continued the 
article to (he present number. The work is, we presume, 
by this time republished in New-York, and will, we hope, 
be eagerly purchased, and generally read. It is not like 
the common trash of travels, but worthy of a permanent 
station in every library. The author has given a favour- 
able picture of England, yet it is such an one, as every 
traveller, whose mind is not confounded by the sight 
of new objects, or warped by prejudice, would give. He 
undoubtedly might have found many dark shades to have 
put in his picture, if he had wanted, like most English 
travellers, in this country at least, to seek for deformities 
which might be exaggerated into caricature. But the 
object of a fair minded traveller should not be, to seek for 
defects which no country is without, but to generalize ; and 
as a general picture, we assert from some share of personal 
experience, that this performance is remarkably correct. 
On reflection, we can hardly name a traveller, who has 
brought so much good sense, good taste, and that presence 
of mind, if we may use the phrase, to receive the first im- 
pressions of a foreign country distinctly ; and that clearness 
of style to narrate them without confusion. Above all, we 
admire what is still more uncommon, its coolness, absence 
of prejudice, and complete independence of party feelings 
in judging of the state of a country, where party spirit is 
so strong, that it is almost impossible even for a foreigner, to 
avoid bending his feelings with one side or the other, adopt- 
ing their opinions, and colouring every object accord- 
ingly. 
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We agree with him in most points, where he mention! 
the United States incidentally ; but in some we differ from 
him ; and in those it is easy to remark, the influence of party 
feelings, and the forming his judgment after certain received 
though exaggerated theories. We hardly know a book 
which we should read with such avidity, as a book of travels 
in this country, written by some foreigner, as sagacious, 
candid, and exempt from passion, as the author of the work 
before us. 

" Mr. Lancaster, like other heroes, owes something to 
chance, — to the evident struggle for power between the 
established church and the different sects of non-conform- 
ists, who have a (fommon interest of jealousy. The es- 
tablished church enjoys all the worldly advantages ; wealth, 
consideration, and supremacy, its dignitaries throw general- 
ly their weight on the ministerial side — no wonder they 
should be hated by their opponents ! That spirit of in- 
quiry, boldness and originality of thinking, for which this 
country is distinguished, the liberty of the press, and a 
certain degree of seriousness which has been denominated 
gloom and melancholy, have long made it the hot-bed of re- 
ligious sects, and of political factions. New apostles of the 
gospel rise up from time to time, who explain it in different 
ways, and kindle at the fire of their own enthusiasm the 
imagination of their followers. The nature of the particu- 
lar dogma is of little importance — any thing very enthusias- 
tic succeeds ; and those who address themselves to the 
terrours of superstition, more certainly, than those, who in- 
culcate a rational confidence, grounded on the attributes of 
the Supreme Being. The sect of the Melhodists who 
preach hell and damnation, and place faith before works, 
has made astonishing progress ; while that of the Unitari- 
ans who see in Christ little more than a wise man, extends 
very little. Enthusiasm, however, like other passions, sub- 
sides in time, and none of these sects have a very long du- 
ration. The Presbyterians, the Independents, the Quakers, 
do not increase, and perhaps diminish. Very probably 
these sects, even the most extravagant, are not an evil — 
new converts being generally remarkable for the purity 
and simplicity of their morals. Sectaries indeed, do not 
in general cultivate the fine arts, nor the belles lettres ; — 
you meet with little elegance or polish among them ; — they 
are not men of taste ; but they are generally honest and re- 
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spectable, notwithstanding a slight tincture of pride and 
hypocrisy, mixed wilh christian lowliness. The pastor 
among them, holding his tenure upon the good pleasure of 
his congregation, mast exert himself and shew some zeal ; 
while the clergy of the established church being indepen- 
dent, have come, at least so I am told, to fulfil their functions 
merely as a professional duty, strictly perhaps, but coldly. 
Auricular confession, and all the practices of the Roman 
Catholick church, keep an habitual intercourse between 
the clergy and the people. There is comparatively none 
in the English church, and the episcopal clergy are little 
else than an aristocratical body in the state. Returning 
from Scotland, where the clergy are particularly grave and 
decorous, we are the more struck with the smart appear- 
ance of the English clergy. I observed a few days ago at 
the house of one of these reverend persons, a pair of sparring 
gloves ; and the sight put me in mind of Dr. Moore's anec- 
dote about the young man who thought he had a vocation 
for the church, ' because he liked field sports so much.' 
You meet in the best society a number of young clergy- 
men, brought up in the expectancy of some good living, of 
which their families or friends have the presentation. 
Those young men have received an education, which sets 
any talents they may have offto the best advantage ; — they 
are idle enough to be amiable, and welcome every where 
like our abbCs formerly. A well brushed suit of black 
forms the essential of their establishment ; nobody inquires 
where they lodge, nor at what ordinary they eat their meal. 
We have in the upper part of the house where we lodge, 
one of these expectants of the good things of the chinch. 
From his garret he went the other day to Carleton house, 
to be presented — lie dines out every day — is of all the 
parties — and comes home at two o'clock in the morning.' 
p. 132. vol. ii. 

" Mr. Davy's lectures at the Royal Institution are still 
more crowded than they were the last year, and the lecturer 
himself more than ever sought after by the great and the 
fair. It would be a matter of great regret, if the allurements 
of science, should at last prove inferior to those of fashion, 
and if future fame should be sacrificed to ephemeral suc- 
cesses. The elocution of this celebrated chemist is very 
different from the usual tone of men of science in England ; 
his lectures are frequently figurative and poetical ; and he 
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is occasionally carried away by the natural tendency of his 
subject, and of his genius, into the depths of moral philoso- 
phy and religion. The peculiarities of great and original 
writers or speakers have often introduced a vicious 
affectation in the language of their numerous followers ; — 
and English simplicity runs some such risk at the amphi- 
theatre of (he Royal Institution. The voice and manners 
of Mr. Davy are rather gentle than impressive and slicing; 
he knows what nature has given him, and what it has with- 
held, and husbands his means accordingly. You may al- 
ways foresee by a certain turning or pitching of the organ 
of speech to a graver key, thrusting his chin into his neck, 
and even pulling out his cravat, when Mr. Davy is going 
to be eloquent, — for he rarely yields to the inspiration till 
he is duly prepared. It is impossible to study nature and 
penetrate into the secret of its proceedings, without discov- 
ering at every step such evidence of a plan, such filness of 
things to a general purpose, and a purpose so benevo- 
lent, that conviction flashes at once on the mind of an omni- 
potent intelligence, and further hopes are inseparable from 
that conviction. If ordinary spectators experience an in- 
voluntary impulse of enthusiasm, what must be the feelings 
of him, who, penetrating the first into regions hitherto un- 
known, has raised the corner of the thick veil, and untied 
one of the last knots of the great tissue of wonders ? I have 
heard the moral digressions of the illustrious naturalist, and 
his solemn appeals to the supreme wisdom severely criticis- 
ed ; but the greatest part of his audience hears them with 
delight and applause, and I think Mr. Davy would disarm 
criticism, if he abandoned himself more naturally to his 
spontaneous feelings, which are legitimately called forth by 
the occasion. I must say however, that I think the satis- 
faction of Mr. Davj''s audience is sometimes expressed 
with more zeal than delicacy. Where clapping is allowed, 
hissing may follow. 

" May 7. Although artists enjoy here very little personal 
consideration, and., pride is a principal feature of English 
manners, yet we find a copartnership actually existing be- 
tween certain persons of fashion and a company of public 
singers. The Dutchess of D. lady C. lady K. and lady 
S. B. allowed a concert for money to be performed in each 
of their houses successively. In return for the trouble, 
refreshments, wear and tear of the house, lights, &c. &c. 
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the ladies distribute a certain number of tickets on their re- 
spective nights, all given away 1 should hope : — but I would 
not answer for that — for shabbiness and gentility are often 
found together. The last night was lady S. B's night ; 
constables and door keepers received the tickets at the, 
door, just like any other public concert. The crowd was 
prodigious, (Bianchi, Bertinotti, Tramesuni, otc.) — but 
music was not what they came for, and the true enjoyment 
does not in fact begin till the concert is over. The going 
away is the thing ; that is, seeing olher people go away, not 
going away one's self. Therefore, although there is a gene- 
ral heaving and rolling of the well-dressed mob towards the 
door, the tide returns many a time ' loth to leave such 
scenes.' Meanwhile, as carriages drive successively to the 
door, the names are vociferated, but vociferated in vain ; — 
none will go first : — they drive away empty to take their 
turn again : the footmen swear and scold, and speak rudely 
to the mob of masters ; at last some of them depart but it 
is hours before the house is empty. The prime situation 
all that time is at the top of the stairs, whence you have a 
full view of all the heads — four fifths are women. Men have 
not the same keen relish for this sort of pleasure. The 
Bishop of B. and W. was distinguished among them, and 
seemed to enjoy it all, calling aloud, " well, well, only build 
churches."* p. 150. vol. ii. 

" June. Albtiry. We have been here for some days, in 
a very pretty country, already described last year, and 
■where the kind attention of other friends, and the virtue of 
strawberries are likely to complete my recovery. Before 
a stranger ventures to pass final sentence on the anti-social 
manners of the English, he should see them at home m 
the country. London is not their home ; it is an encamp- 
ment for business and pleasure, where every body thinUs 
of himself. You might as well look for humanity in a field 
of battte, as for urbanity and attentions in a busy crowd. 

" This is sheep-shearing time, whijh in England is . <ort 
of festivity like the moisson in the north of France, and the 
vendange in the south, and the principal harvest in all coun- 
tries. The sack of wool on which the Chancellor sits in 
Parliament is well known to be emblematick of the impor- 

* There is some subscription going on for building a church in this 
part of the town. 
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tance of this production. The mirth and festivity of the 
people here is quite calm, and a fete after their manner, 
might in Languedoc be mistaken lor a funeral. If the 
country people dance, it is without elasticity, vivacity, or 
ardour ; it they sing it is far worse ; nothing ever was less 
musical than the indigenous English musick, with its jerks 
and starts, jolting along its rugged way, without either dig- 
nity, liveliness or tenderness : — so different from the Scotch 
musick, which possesses at least one of these modes of ex- 
pression, and from the Kalian musick which unites them all. 
Italian musick is now naturalized in England, but it will not 
supersede the old tavern musick so entirely, as it did in 
France, the old flat stye ; and so far as it is connected with 
national enthusiasm, it is perhaps better it should be so. 
The native musick of the southern extremity of France, 
formed an exception to the dulness of the national musical 
taste, as thai of North compared to South Britain." p. 
221. vol. ii. 

"The pursuit of agriculture does not occupy so exclusive- 
ly the minds of the people in the country, as not to admit 
of a very keen relish for town news. The Prince Regent 
has given a very magnificent fete, which was the object of 
general conversation for a fortnight. It was computed that 
1600 persons invited, supposed at least 400 carriages ; and 
that allowing two minutes for each, more than 13 hours 
would be required for the whole number to be delivered at 
the door ; and that beginning at eleven o'clock at night, it 
takes till twelve the next day ! His Majesty having heard of 
the intended fete, is said to have asked, whether he might 
not be permitted to go as a private gentleman. This raille- 
ry is in the same spirit with another bon mot of this august 
patient, " Here you see me," he said to a person who ap- 
proached him, in a moment of personal restraint, indispen>- 
sable in his situation, " checkmated." p. 224, vol. ii. 

" The maid servant of our lodgings (a fisherman's cottage 
in the Isle of Wight) a simple, good natured, honest crea- 
ture, who was born on this spot and was never out of sight 
of the landslip, has a child ; but it turned out on inquiry, 
that she never had a husband ; and I am informed, that the 
landlady, a very pretty young woman just married, has re- 
marked on the occasion, that it was no uncommon case. — 
She blamed the practice as unsafe, observing with great ap- 
pearance ef simplicity, that for her part she thought it wa& 
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better to secure a husband first. We had much the same 
information in Cumberland, and in other parts of the coun- 
try ; and I really think the facility of American manners, 
about which travellers have made ill-natured remarks, has 
a precedent here to go by." p. 244. vol. ii. 

" America and ihe Americans take up very little of the 
attention of Europe ; and even here, where there are so ma- 
ny points of contact with the people of the United States, 
they would be surprised to find their feelings of partiality 
or of hatred so faintly recip.-ocated. An official letter of 
the officer who had the late unfortunate rencontre with the 
Little Belt, as published in the newspapers, was however 
mentioned at a dinner where 1 happened to be lately ; and 
the matter and style of that letter were given as an instance 
of the want of temper and manners, and the bad tone al- 
together, so conspicuous in most productions of that sort 
in America. A person who had been formerly in America 
observed, on the occasion, that the writer of this letter had 
many years before, published a still more objectionable ac- 
count of an action between a French and an American 
Frigate. It was remarkable at the same time, that the narra- 
tor of the commonest incident in a newspaper, (nearly the 
only specimen of American literature known in Europe,) 
seemed to think it » fit opportunity to establish his claim to 
pathetick eloquence, or liveliness of wit, which was al- 
ways so utterly manque, and in such inveterate bad taste, 
as to excite the astonishment of European readers ; and 
must necessarily lead them to suppose the state of manners 
in the United States, and general information, very inferi- 
our to what it certainly is. Ample justice was done to the 
talent for abuse of the political writers of that country, the 
force, if not the originality of their invectives, shewing them 
to have profited by the long residence of Mr. Cobbett 
among them. 

" A person who has lived many years in America, men- 
tioned as an exception to this general prevalence of bad 
taste, the practice of the American bar, which he maintain- 
ed was vastly more becoming the dignity of the law, and 
better fitted to the end of justice than the pert, flippant, 
and insolent mode of examining witnesses, ami handling the 
reputation and character of adverse parties, which prevails 
in England to a disgusting degree, and may well afford to 
an American the opportunity of retorting the accusation of 
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bad taste. He suggested also that the legislature of the 
United States was not so deficient in talents, liberality, and 
information, as the very imperfect report of their speeches 
and proceedings, given in (he newspapers, might induce 
European readers to suppose. The bad taste of their jokes, 
when they attempt any, was to be sure very striking ; 
their invective was coarse, and their elevation commonly 
bombastick and frothy. But when they relinquished ima- 
gination, and kept to plain sense and reason, it was maintain- 
ed that some of the members of Congress would do honour 
to a British Parliament. One indeed, who is said to have 
taken Chatham for his model, was noticed for the peculiar 
vigour and originality of his eloquence ; yet it was thought 
to be generally too high, or too low, either turgid or trivial, 
and with superiour advantages of fortune and education, 
often vulgar both in the language and ideas. 

The style of an illustrious personage, who ranks among the 
few literati of the United States, and has been their first 
chief Magistrate, was mentioned, as another instance of vi- 
cious taste, involved, over fine, affectedly philosophical, 
ingenious, rather than sound, and corrupted by the mixture 
of foreign idioms. An instance of perfect purity of taste, 
of justness of conception and expression, was at last unani- 
mously acknowledged, in a man, who stands equally pre- 
eminent in the old and in the new world, as a hero, and a 
patriot, and a sage. It belongs to W ashington alone to be 
thus held a model of all that is great and good. Another 
of the heroes of American independence,* and a man of 
more genius, as much purity, but less unerring sense than 
Washington ; was supposed to have lent his pen tohim. 
He might in some instances, and certainly did in the most 
memorable and the last ; but Washington's style was too 
uniformly good, and on all occasions, public or private, not 
to have been essentially his osvn. 

" From American taste and manners, the conversation na- 
turally turned to American politics ; and a gentleman dis- 
tinguished by his legal and legislative eloquence, a states- 
man who has been denominated the British Cicero, disap- 
proved the haughty tone of the British government in 
regard to that country. The Americans, he said, shew a 
provoking partiality for our enemy, and an offensive dis 

* Hamilton. 
V r ol. II. No. 6. 45 
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like of ourselves, without any adequate cause, — let it be so ; 
the surest way 1o remove these prejudices would be, to act 
as if we were not sensible that they did exist. We can be 
magnanimous wilh impunity, now that we are the strongest, 
and might hope to eifect a cure before the time comes, 
when we shall be compelled to be proud in our own de- 
fence. Loid Erskine, ex-chancedor, for I have already 
sufficiently designated him, is about sixty years oi age, 
tall, of a noble, frank and expressive countenance, — speak- 
ing well, freely and without pretensions, and with the ut- 
most good humour. Faithful to the doctrines ol his party, 
he expressed himself on the consequences of the war with 
great despondency. The country is brought to the brink of 
ruin — in fact if is ruined, — land is the only safe property, — 
stick to acres, &c. &c. Fanning was talked of; and in 
proof of the universality of the taste for agriculture as a pur- 
suit here, I shall slate that Lord Erskine, who was early 
in life, in the army, anil 1 believe in the navy also, followed 
afterwards the law as a profession, became chancellor, and 
was all his life a man of the world, as well as a man of busi- 
ness — seemed as much an fait on the subject, as if he had 
spent his whole life on the family estate in Scotland, p.. 
268. vol. ii. 

" Sept. 5. Wishing to see, or rather thinking it incumbent 
on:meto see, something of the prisons of this capital, I 
called to-day at the most considerable of them, Newgate.. 
A turnkey took me up a back stair-case to the leads, from 
which, like Asmodeus in the Diable Boiteux, 1 had a view 
into the interiour, and could see what was doing in the dif- 
ferent divisions of this melancholy abode. We first 
perched upon the debtor's ward, — they sat and walked 
about in two courts, paved wi!h flag stones and very clean ;. 
th« women separated from the men. Some of the women, 
(they were few) held up their hands to me for alms. I ob- 
served written on the walls in very large letters, Lord Moi- 
■ra for ever. 1 * Then, we went to the felons under sentence 
of death. They were playing fives against the wall of a 
narrow court ;. their irons fastened on one leg only, from 
the knee to the ankle, over a sort of cushion, and so ar- 
ranged as to ma' e no noise, and to be no impediment at all 

* Lord Moira had made some motion in Parliament in favour, 

of insolvent debtors. 
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-to their motion : in fact a mere matter of form — and so is 
also in a great degree the sentence of death itself. Not 
one of these people appeared to believe it serious. One 
K)f flie;n, whose companions had been executed for forgery,* 
had been reprieved the day before, having turned evidence, 
and they were all playing with great briskness and glee. In 
one of tne courts, the one I think for felons under sentence 
of transportation, I was shewn the man who fired a pistol 
at Ihe King twelve or fifteen years ago at the theatre. He 
stood picking his teeih in a coiner very composedly, — well 
dressed and looking young (he must have been quite young 
at Ihe ti;ne.) I asked whether the man was insane. Not 
at all, said the turnkey, no more than you, only very cun- 
ning. But what is there so cunning in getting himself shut 
up here for life? They have made him foreman of the 
ward, he has a good salary, a guinea a week I think he 
said, happy as a king — eats the best of every thing — what 
can he want more ! The transportation ladies crowded in a 
small court, were much more disorderly than the men. 
Tiiey threatened and wrangled among themselves, singing, 
vociferating, and as much as the narrow space allowed, 
moving about in all sorts of dresses,— one of them in men's 
clothes. They are not in irons like the men, In a more 
spacious court, separated from these women by a high wall, 
were stale prisoners, as my guide called them, playing fives 
(the favourite pastime of Newgate it seems.) One of them, 
well dressed, and wearing powder, about forty years of age, 
was pointed out to me as Haslet of the bank. He was play- 
ing merrily with another gentleman, as my guide, a most 
vulgar wretch, called them. This other gentleman was a 
printer, who bad been there two years for striking for 
wages, and has one or two years more to stay. Three or 
four years confinement in Newgate, for a confederacy of 
journeymen to have their wages raised, seems to me most 
excessive, especially as their employers may confederate 
as much as they please for the reduction of wages. The 
associations of workmen, and raising a fund among them- 
selves under certain officers, have been thought a contri- 
vance of revolutionary tendency ; and there may have been 
something of that sort in the present case. I inquired for 
Mr. Cobbet, expecting to see him among the gentlemen. — 

* There is no pardon for forgery, 
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Oh no, said my turnkey, he is too great for that. Where 
is he then? — Why he's in the governour's house, — I'll 
show you, — plenty of money, and that is every thing you 
know. Then walking farther on the leads, he shewed me 
a grated door, through which I could see a carpetted room 
— Mr. Cobbet's room. . He has the key of the grated 
door, and therefore free access to this leaden roof, which 
is extensive, high and airy, with a most beautiful view of 
St. Paul's and over a great part of the city. His family is 
with him, and he continues to pour out his torrent of abuse 
as freely as ever, on every thing and every body in turn. 
Mr. Cobbet seems to me to furnish, without intending it, 
the same sort of evidence in favour of the liberty of the 
press in his own country, as a philosopher of antiquity 
gave ©f the existence of motion. 

" The strange medley of licentiousness and legal restraint, 
of freedom and confinement, of punishment for what is done 
and liberty to do the same again, is really very curious. 
An heterogeneous compound it seems at first ; complex, 
artificial, inconsistent and laboriously insufficient ; but, I 
think, best upon the whole. The constitution has provi- 
ded certain civil ingredients ; they are thrown together and 
left to ferment, and struggle and combine, abandoned to their 
chemical affinities. The chemist to be sure, is accused of 
not giving always fair play to the experiment, and meddling 
with the process, as his views incline to particular results. 
But upon the whole, how much nearer it comes to the im- 
mutability of general laws, than the simple arbitrary pro- 
cesses of other countries?" p. 2f2. vol. ii. 

"Sept. 25, 1811. — We are waiting only for a change of 
wind to go on board the ship, which is 1o carry us away, for 
ever perhaps, from a country, where we have been received 
with kindness, and where we leave a few friends. There 
is a seriousness in the thought, — and the near prospect of a 
long voyage and all its hazards, is not likely to dissipate the 
gloom. If I was asked at this moment, for a summary 
opinion of what I have seen in England, I might probably 
say, that its political institutions present a detail of corrupt 
practices, — of profusion, — and of personal ambition, under 
the mask of public spirit very carelessly put on, more dis- 
gusting than I should have expected : the workings of the 
selfish passions are exhibited in all their nakedness and de- 
formity. On the other hand, 1 should admit very readily. 
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that I have found the great mass of the people richer, hap- 
pier and more respectable, than any other with which 1 am 
acquainted. I have seen prevailing among all ranks of peo- 
ple, that emulation of industry and independence, which 
characterize a state of civilization properly directed. The 
manners, and the whole deportment of superiors to inferiors, 
are marked with that just regard and circumspeclion, which 
announce the presence of laws equal for all. By such signs, 
I know this to be the best government that ever existed. 1 
sincerely admire it in its results, but I cannot particularly 
like the means. What I dislike here, 1 might be told be- 
longs to human nature in general ; to the world rather than 
to England particularly. It may be so, and I shall not un- 
dertake the panegyric of either the one or the other. 

" The government of England is eminently practical. 
The one under which I have lived for many years might be 
defined, on the contrary, a government of abstract principles. 
Certain ideas have taken possession of men's minds, and 
they cling to them, as to the religion in which they were 
born, without examination. The measures of the govern- 
ment have the prejudices of the multitude for their basis — 
always the same under any change of circumstances, — and 
to be obeyed in defiance of the better judgment of that very 
government. Were the people left to themselves, they 
might come to a better judgment of things ; but they are 
encompassed by newspapers, conducted by the mercenary 
pens of men, often foreigners, who find it more convenient 
to flatter prejudices and inflame passions, than to rectify 
and enlighten ; they follow the stream of public opinion — 
yet they swell the tide and give it its headlong violence,* 

* The principal distinction in the United States, is that of poor and 
rich. The poor being more numerous, are, by virtue of the univer- 
sality of suffrage, the sovereign, whom government must obey, or be 
dismissed. The rich are naturally an object of jealousy to the poor, 
particularly when neither birth, nor scarcely any other superiority, 
softens the inequality, and renders it respectable. Therefore the 
measures of the government must be unfavourable to the rich ; that, 
is, to commerce, the only road to wealth in the United States. It is 
to be observed, that almost every individual who becomes wealthy en- 
ters ipso facto the ranks of opposition, and vice versa those of fallen 
fortunes. Talents are to be found in opposition to government in 
America as in England, because it is the brilliant side; but wealth in 
England is arrayed on the side of government, with whom it feels safe, 
while in America it feels the ill will of a government dependent on Hip 
poor, and seeks the protection of the talents in the oppasition. A 
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and the people believe themselves free under an oligarchy 
of newspaper writers. 

" The different governments of the continent of Europe, 
old and infirm, are half factious, half despotic ; one alone 
purely despotick, overpowers the others by its unity and 
its energy. This stale of things, which makes the people 
a mere instrument, and has the prince for its sole object ; 
makes of course secret enemies of all those who do not 
share in his greatness, and are out of the sphere of bis 
splendour. England, after all, is the only country in the 
world, where chance, perhaps, as much as human wisdom, 
compounding with the vices and virtues of our species, has 
effected a treaty between them, assigning to each their pro- 
per and respective shares, and framing its political consti- 
tution on the constitution of human nature, has reared an 
edifice of mixed and irregular architecture, equally distant 
from the Grecian and the Gothick, — with little beauty and 
outward graces, — but solid, convenient, and easy to repair. 

"As to the nation itself, its distinctive and national charac- 
ter, it would be difficult to give any but a comparative 
opinion. No national character is, I fear, very excellent in 
itself, and the least bad must be deemed good. Amongst 
the nations of Europe, the two most conspicuous in civili- 
zation, in arts and in arms, the nearest probably in their 
taste and manners, yet so distant — capable of understand- 
ing one another so well — yet so different in their respective 
tempers and turn of mind, present themselves naturally as 
fit objects of comparison. I know them well, I think ; and 
feel an equal interest for both. I once called one of the 
two countries my own, and spent in it my early youth. I 



little more poverty in the multitude, and property will fa'l an easy 
prey by such means as income-tax, assessed arbitrarily by eommii-sion- 
ers in support of any popular measures, — by the establishment of a 
nationil paper money, by a maximum perhaps. The insecurity of 
property will then operate, as it has done elsewhere, in Turkey, in 
Persia for instance, and in a less degree, in those parts of turope, 
where the government could raise arbitrary taxes on industry, and 
where the administration of justice was dependent. The insecurity of 
property is invariably followed by relaxation of industry and improve- 
ments, ignorance and rudeness ; and finally, the establishment of a sim- 
ple arbitrary government. It is no new observation, that every revo- 
lution contains the seeds of another, most opposite in its nature, and 
scatters them behind it. We have to see, what is to spring up in 
America from a purely popular revolution. 
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have visited the other in my maturer age, and the best 
friends I have on earth were born there. 

"The pretensions of the two parties are certainly compre- 
hensive. The Ejg'ish, for instance, lay claim to a certain, 
superiority of moral rectitude, of sincerity, of generosity, of 
humanity, of judgment, of hrniness and courage ; they con- 
sider themselves the grown men of Europe, and their 
neighbours as sprightly children, and that is the character 
they give them when in their best humour, — for otherwise 
they might be disponed to take Voltaire at his word, who 
said 'hey were moitii singes el moilii tigres. 

" The French, on the oiher hand, admit of no comparison, 
as to nicety of taste, versatility of genius, and perfection in 
all the aits of civilization. In high honour, in generosity, 
in courage, they yield to none. 

" The lower people in England hold other nations in tho- 
rough contempt. The same rank in France, in the iriteri- 
our of the country at least, scarcely know there are other 
nations ; — their geography is that ot the Chinese. 

" Of all the various methods claimed by the proud Island- 
ers, I believe none is less disputed than that of generosity. 
It is not only a received thing that an Englishman has always 
plenty of money and gives it away freely, but no sacrifice 
of a higher kind is supposed to be above his magnanimity. 
I have to remark, on this subject, that those who give a 
little after promising much, appear to have given nothing, 
while those who without promising any thing, give a little, 
have credit on the contrary for giving a great deal. This 
accounts in part, lor the two opposite reputations,, the one 
for unmeaning politeness and mere shew of sentiment, the 
other for .simple and blunt generosity. The fact is, as to 
giving substantially, that it is much easier for the English to 
do so than the French, and accordingly much more is given 
in money by the former than by the latter; but I doubt ex- 
tremely, whether the English are more disposed than their 
neighbours, to bestow their time and personal attention upon 
their friends in sickness or misfortune, and upon the dis- 
tressed in general. There is in England a sort of fastidious 
delicacy, coldness, or pride, which stands a good deal in the 
way of active benevolence. The ties of blood are also, I 
think, weaker than in France. People' seem to calculate 
with more strictness how far the claim of kindred extends, 
and even the highest degrees of consanguinity, that of par- 
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ents and children, seems to command rather less deference 
and respect. A cousin may certainly not be more to you 
than another man, yet it is an amiable errour and a useful 
one, to think yourself obliged to shew some kindness, and 
feel some particular sympathy for the man, whom nature 
has placed nearly in the same rank of life with yourself, and 
whom you are likely to meet oftenest in your journey 
through life. 

" The English are better reasoners than the French, and 
therefore more disposed to be just, the first of moral quali- 
ties ; and yet the propensity to luxury and ostentation is so 
strong, as well as so general here, as to expose the same 
sense of justice to hard trials. I never knew a prodigal 
who was just, nor indeed truly generous — he never indeed 
has it in his power. 

I do not conceive it possible, for some of the most horrible 
scenes of the French revolution to be acted here, in any 
event. The people in France are capable of greater atro- 
cities than those of England, but I should think the latter 
sterner, — less prone to cruelty, but less susceptible of pity. 

"There are, perhaps, more distinguished men of science 
at Paris than in London, and I think it is admitted by the 
English themselves. But there are certainly better scien- 
tifick materials here, and in the long run, accuracy and 
depth should prevail over quickness of parts. However the 
account may stand between the two nations, as to the higher 
sciences, I am convinced that cultivation of mind is more 
general in England than in France : it is indeed the bright 
side of English society. That conceited ignorance, for- 
ward loquacity, heedless and loud argumentation, which fills 
the common intercourse of men in France, is comparatively 
unknown here ; and with so much better reasoning faculties, 
I do not think there are half so many logical attempts. A 
person of sense once remarked, that he never heard the con- 
cluding formula done introduced into a Parisian conver- 
sation, without expecting something excessively absurd 
to follow immediately. 

" There is undoubtedly in the English abord a coldness 
and reserve, which discourage and repel at first sight ; in 
the French, on the contrary, a warmth and openness which 
invile confidence, and put you at ease instantly. The his- 
torian Gibbon said once, in speaking of French society, ' I 
know that, generally, there is no depending much on their 
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' professions, yet as far as I was concerned, I really believe 
' they were sincere.' This exceplion the hislorian makes 
in his own favour, may well excite a smile ; yet his errour 
was in the general opinion he had formed, not in the indi- 
vidual one. The kindness shewn to strangers, and expres- 
sions of interest lavished upon them, are really felt at the 
moment. These feelings might not last long, nor bear the 
test of any great sacrifice of interest or convenience. Those 
who express them, are inconsiderate and frivolous, but not 
insincere. I do not know whether I might not choose to 
live with the English, but I should undoubtedly find more 
pleasure in visiting the French. The reserve and coldness 
of the former wear off in time : the warmth of the latter 
cools, and the two manners meet at last a la liedeur, which 
is the common and usual degree of interest, and all you can 
really hope to inspire in general and mixt society. The 
advantage of superiour and more general cultivation, of a 
greater range of ideas, and purer taste, must, however, re- 
main on Ihe side of the English. Taste ! I think I hear the 
French exclaim — what a contradiction, after what yourself 
have said of the grossness and rudeness of the English 
stage; the indecent abuse of their newspapers, their libels, 
and so many offensive habits and customs! Perfectly con- 
sistent characters, I might answer, are only to be met with 
in novels. Nature does not produce any ; and such a pic- 
ture might be drawn of departures from good taste in Fiench 
manners, and in French literature, as might show the pro- 
priety of toleration to similar ones in foreign countries. 

" I have introduced occasionally into this journal, desultory 
remarks on several branches of English literature, as my at- 
tention was called to them by the occasion. A deeper ex- 
amination of the subject, would not have suited the plan of 
this work. I can only say for myself, that I prefer the En- 
glish literature to the Fiench, upon most of those subjects 
with which I am acquainted. 1 am aware of the danger to 
which I expose myself by this rash declaration; and shall 
not deprecate the national resentment of my French rea- 
ders, by common-place confessions of my unfitness !o judge, 
Many, undoubtedly, have a more general knowledge than I 
have, of the literature not only of their own country, but of 
both countries. Few, however, of my countrymen choose 
to make any foreign language so far their own, as to be fair 
judges ; and on this last qualification mostly. I venture to 
Vol. II. No. 6. 48 
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rest my right to form an opinion of my own, and to avow it. 

My French readers being now informed, that the English 
have du gout, will hear with less surprize than they would 
otherwise have felt, that they have de la gaiilt. They do 
not certainly possess the gaigle of manners of their neigh- 
bours ; — they have not the happy faculty of being amused 
without amusement. I think, also, that English spirits would 
not hare survived the trials to which ihe French have been 
exposed ; the latter have this buoyancy in their blood, Ihe 
former in (heir mind only ; but mirth is by no means so 
foreign to English manners as is supposed in France. In- 
deed I do not know whether a laugh, a true, joyous laugh, is 
not as common in the one as in the other country ; and 
although there is inrinitely less animation, I doubt whether 
there is less cheerfulness. 

" Upon the whole, 1 believe the national differences 1o have 
less reality than appem nine. The same virtues and the 
same vices — the same propensities and views, under very 
different forms, are found in both countries, more nearly- 
alike than ia generally supposed." 



Plan of an Improved System of the Money Concerns of 
the Union. By Erick Bollman, M. D. Philadelphia. 
William Fry, 1816. 

The subject of this pamphlet awakens our recollection 
of one of the great founders, of our national credit and 
prosperity. We recur to Hamilton's works for the broad 
and deep principles which support the general welfare, and 
for those luminous views where he shows us the sources of 
national wealth, and points out to us the path to honour and 
power. Fortunately for the United States, an honourable 
ambition, and an ardent patriotism, led him to devote his 
splendid and powerful faculties to his country, to say noth- 
ing of his services in the revolution and the establishment 
of our government, in which last, he probably did more 
than any other man : what would have been the state of 
our finances, bad not the creating mind of Hamilton brought 
order out of the chaos in which he found them ? That it 
would have been sufficiently deplorable, may be inferred 



